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Fir a century our growth has come 
through national expansion and the 
increase of the functions of the federal 
government. The growth of the future 
—at least of the immediate future— 
must be in quality and spiritual value. 
And that can come only through the 
concentrated, intensified striving of 
smaller groups. 
Louis D. BRANDEIS 
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THE CO-EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AND PARENTS’ 


C. MACFIE CAMPBELL, M.D. 
Of the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital 
(Now Professor of Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School) 


HAT we do today is determined by The child with its intuition often realizes 

\W\ what we did yesterday, how we feel that the game is rather one-sided and is 
today tewards the main issues of life sometimes puzzled by the conditions to 

is determined very largely by how we have — whichhehastoreact. He hears very definite 


learned to feel about them in days long past. —_ judgments passed which he does not find easy 
The point of view of education has begun to _‘ to understand; he finds parents themselves 
change; the focus of interest is less the ques- _— not very consistent in their attitude towards 


tion of imparting information than that of _ theirchildren. It seems surprising that while 
training the individual to act and to feel in __ the child is being taught to adapt himself to 
the best balanced manner. While the child his seniors, no effort has apparently been 
is being educated, is being taught a certain made by the seniors to adapt themselves to 
amount of information which will later be the juniors; it would be a worthwhile experi- 
useful, he should also be trained to prepare _—ment to undertake this training of the seniors 
himself for his social functions. Today I and to find out how they might adapt them- 
wish to discuss very briefly one aspect of the _ selves to the children’s point of view. If a 
educational problem. The child is being business man were brought into contact with 
trained to adapt himself to his environment, _ children for a period each day and encour- 
and in that environment the parents of the _—aged to take a natural interest in the main 
child are a very prominent element, and the __ concerns of their lives, if he were to realize 
child’s type of adaptation to these individuals —_ that his own emotional values in which he is 
is a very important matter. altogether absorbed are absolutely different 
from those of the children with whom he is 

' Delivered at the Connecticut State Conference of associated, he would have made an important 


Charities and Correction, Hartford, Conn., May 25, f F y 
1920. step in his own education. 
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Unfortunately there is no such school for 
parents and what we have to do is to prepare 
some substitute. How can we give parents 
an opportunity of learning how to adapt 
themselves to this new problem in their lives, 
the problem of their children? I know of no 
university which deals with this phase of 
education. The physical supervision of chil- 
dren is an essential if minor element in the 
réle of the parent, yet it is striking how little 
attention is given even to this. The college 
graduates of today are going to be the parents 
of the next generation, if they condescend to 
this ordinary task; they are going to give 
their children their special emotional values, 
they are going to condition the reactions of 
the children either in a healthy and robust 
way or in a way that leads to a distorted 
judgment of the real values of life. Surely 
they should have some opportunity to get 
the knowledge which will guide their actions. 

During the school period of all children 
certain pedagogical difficulties are met with; 
the child may not be getting along well, he 
may not be able to go on with the ordinary 
day’s routine; in addition there may be difh- 
culties with regard to food and sleep; tan- 
trums and tempers may complicate the 
situation; from the point of view of school 
discipline there may be odd reactions which 
the teacher has to take into consideration. 
Why does the child make himself a nuisance 
in the class, tease other children, fail to re- 
spond to the influence of the teacher? When 
we take up these difficulties we find it quite 
impossible to deal with the situation, if we 
limit ourselves merely to the study of the 
individual symptom and do not consider the 
whole environment of the child. 

A child may be a problem in the school 
because he is restless. The mother tells us 
that he has a delicate digestion, is subject to 
headaches; but after one or two questions 
we find that these are merely symptoms and 
that the whole régime of the child is at fault. 
We are told that the child cannot eat this or 
that. When we ask the reason the parent 
says that the child does not like it. When we 
press the matter, “Did you try to make the 
child take it?”—‘‘Why, yes, I threatened 
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him that if he didn’t take it he would not get 
any dessert.” ‘Did you take away the des- 
sert?”’ “‘No, I didn’t do that.” The mother 
could not let her child be unhappy, even in 
order that he might learn an important les- 
son. Is it any wonder that he had learned 
to neglect what he realized was an empty 
threat, had learned to dominate the situation 
at home? In regard to the formation of the 
sleep habit we find the same thing: the child 
will not go to sleep except under certain con- 
ditions—unless there is a light, unless his 
mother is beside him or in the house—so 
that his mother must choose between accept- 
ing pernicious associations which the child 
has formed or insisting on a good régime. 
She may say that from infancy the child was 
a poor sleeper, that he cried very distress- 
ingly and that if she took him up he would be 
quiet. She seems not to realize that if she 
had let the child cry, after making sure that 
there was nothing requiring attention, and 
had thus formed correct associations, the 
child would probably have settled down to 
a quiet routine. Of course, correct associ- 
ations are not acquired without effort and 
the mother may have to insist on the routine, 
even though at the time it is distressing to 
herself as well as to the child. It is very 
important that parents themselves should 
be given a chance to understand the forma- 
tion of habits and realize how important 
these are for later life, because the happiness 
and efficiency of the individual depend on the 
formation of the right habits. One mother 
had breast-fed her child for three years be- 
cause he had been delicate in infancy. Any- 
thing that the child wanted he got. He had 
very bad habits. The mother was told that 
a change to another environment would 
benefit him. She refused to accept the sug- 
gestion. We said that we would put him in 
a place where he would get the best of care. 
The mother admitted the possibilities but 
said she could not do it. It was simply 
that it made too much demand on her own 
emotions. Her feeling of deprivation was 
too strong to be subordinated to the interest 
of her child. What looks like solicitude for 
the child is often merely egotism through 
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the expansion of the parent’s own life into 
the life of the child. It is not an indifferent 
matter whether the child is considered a 
domestic pet, the property of the parent, or 
whether he is looked upon as an individual, 
a new life to be trained for future indepen- 
dence. 

The reaction of the parents is often dom- 
inated by personal factors which have a more 
serious significance. Parents would often 
find it difficult to explain or justify the emo- 
tional value which they attach to the be- 
havior of the child. The emotional value 
which the parent gives to childish reactions 
is illustrated by what happens when the child 
has begun to use words of which parents dis- 
approve. If we go to the parents and show 
them that the child has used language of a 
crude type or committed some sexual mis- 
demeanor, we are liable to find either severe 
condemnation of the child or an acute re- 
action of denial and disinclination to have 
anything to do with the situation. The 
teacher is aware of the child’s misdeed and 
feels that it would be a good thing for the 
parents to take an interest in the happening 
and bring to bear influence which might 
benefit the child. In many cases it is danger- 
ous for the teacher to carry her story to the 
parents. They resent the information as if 
it had been an insult. They act as if they 
felt that they themselves had been accused 
of something improper. What lies back of 
such a reaction? The fact that children deal 
with natural impulses in a natural way, use 
language in a way which we wish to modify, 
is no reason why such an intense emotion 
should be created. Teachers have the alter- 
native of leaving the situation as it is or of 
trying to modify the attitude of the parent. 
The latter has its complications, for the re- 
action is apparently something about which 
the parent is very sensitive. If the child 
stands on a corn, the reaction is more 
violent than if the child stands on an empty 
shoe; yet the awkwardness in the two cases 
may be the same. The fact that the parents 
are so sensitive to the child’s conduct may, 
if they are at all analytical, give them im- 
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portant insight into a lot of sensitive material 
on their own part which ought to be dealt 
with. One mother is irritated because a 
child associates with plebeian neighbors; she 
may only thus come to realize the impor- 
tance which she attaches to climbing the 
social ladder. 

The reaction to the school discipline is not 
entirely apart from the reaction to the home 
values; just as the reaction to animals of the 
child shown in Dr. Watson’s moving pictures 
is explained by previous experience, so the 
child, thwarted and repressed at home, is 
going to transfer his reaction to other author- 
ities, and the conduct of the child in school 
is explained by the atmosphere at home. In 
many cases we find that this home atmos- 
phere is most unsuitable; the mother pays 
very little attention to the child, the father 
is Now over-severe, now over-indulgent, with 
a resultant lack of discipline which the 
teacher finds very hard to deal with. It 
seems illogical that there should be the pres- 
ent divorce between school and home in the 
training of the child and that there should 
be so little mutual discussion between par- 
ents and teachers. The parents feel in 
sending their children to school that they 
have rid themselves of some of their responsi- 
bilities. As for themselves, they feel that 
they are finished products, that there is no 
special problem with regard to their conduct 
in relation to their children. They feel that 
they can and should impose their own stan- 
dards upon them. 

Mental hygiene can be attained through 
the school more easily than in any other way, 
but it can be attained only if, in looking after 
the difficulties of the school children, you 
also look after the homes of the school chil- 
dren. There must be continuity between 
the home training and the school training. 
I know of no better method by which certain 
false conventional values can be modified 
than by seeing that the training"of the school 
is linked up to that at home by means of 
visiting teachers and school nurses, or what- 
ever equivalent machinery is_found to be 
available. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


URING the last year or two we have 
had in this country an unexampled 
demand for labor. High wages, pro- 

duction at top speed of luxuries as well as 
necessities, have encouraged many Cas- 
sandra-like prophecies of a day of reckoning. 
Despite our optimism, that day or its fore- 
runner seems actually upon us, and the coun- 
try is already facing the problem of excessive 
involuntary unemployment. To what de- 
gree of seriousness the situation may attain 
is beyond our knowledge, but in all prob- 
ability this is not the real after-the-war 
crisis and we are not yet in for anything as 
serious or as long continued as were the un- 
employment crises of 1893-4, 1907-8, or 
even of 1914-5. But whatever may develop 
within the next few months, present condi- 
tions warrant immediate action. Employers 
of labor are girding themselves for a period 
of financial depression, and already social 
agencies are receiving many applications due 
to lack of work. In order that this coming 
winter may not be a costly one in unnec- 
essary human suffering, and in order, too, 
that we may encourage the habit of planning 
ahead for business depressions which are cer- 
tain to recur, it behooves social workers the 
country over to visualize the present prob- 
lem as soon as possible and to formulate an 
adequate plan for effective action—a plan 
which, though it will necessarily vary accord- 
ing to the peculiar needs and resources of 
individual communities, will take into ac- 
count the social experience painfully ac- 
quired in earlier periods of stress. 

Record of this experience is not as accessi- 
ble as it should be, but it can be found in the 
reports of social agencies and of various 
municipal, state, and national committees. 
The best of their recommendations, together 
with plans already in process of formulation 
for use in some of our large cities this winter, 
are summarized in the following paragraphs: 


1. Call a conference of the local group of 
responsible social agencies. If there is a cen- 
tral council or more informal permanent 
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group of social agencies already in existence 
this would of course be the active body in 
calling a meeting of the social organizations. 
A temporary committee organized for the 
length of the emergency is practicable how- 
ever and may take the initiative in the call- 
ing of meetings for consultation. The first 
problem for the consideration of such a body 
is a definition of the existing situation. How 
many wage earners are already out of work 
in your town? Have social agencies begun 
to receive applications due to lack of work? 
Here it is essential that we differentiate be- 
tween casual and seasonal unemployment 
and that which is actually attributable to the 
present business depression. Even in our 
prosperity of the last few years there has 
been a certain amount of unemployment, 
and in normal times from 5 to 14 per cent 
of labor is unemployed. Day laborers and 
members of the various building trades al- 
ways have uncertain work during the winter 
months, and usually make provision from 
their own earnings for such slack times. 
Figures as to the number of unemployed 
should not as a rule include these trades. 
The pooling of such knowledge as the in- 
dividual agencies have will give a working 
basis for the beginning of activities. It will 
also suggest the need for a frequent exchange 
of similar information as the winter ad- 
vances. 

In what way does the present situation 
differ from previous crises? One city feels 
that the scarcity of houses will complicate 
matters by increasing the number of evic- 
tions; other cities will have their peculiar 
difficulties. Each agency should be en- 
couraged to state its individual plans for 
meeting the need and thus insure co-ordina- 
tion of effort as well as the prevention of 
duplication. The possibilities for division of 
work among the various organizations, either 
on the basis of district or of type of case, 
should be thoroughly considered. Joint 
action in publicity, in gathering statistics 
and in opposing unwise methods of meeting 
the situation may be worked out under the 
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direction of the conference or of special com- 
mittees. A committee from this group to 
confer with the municipal authorities as to 
measures which may be undertaken by the 
city would seem imperative. The carrying 
out of the plans outlined below implies not 
only an understanding of the situation by the 
socialorganizations but a desire for co-opera- 
tive activity. 


2. Strengthen existing agencies. In time of 
stress, there is often a tendency to create new 
machinery. Such emergency measures how- 
ever usually do more harm than good, and 
the safety of the community depends rather 
on the strengthening of those agencies which 
are already familiar with the city and its re- 
sources. It is probable that more money 
will be needed in order to increase the num- 
ber of workers, as well as to give the needed 
relief. Volunteers who wish to be of service 
should be encouraged to attach themselves 
to organizations already in the field. Co- 
ordination through a social service exchange 
will strengthen the efforts of existing soci- 
eties, prevent waste of time, energy and 
money, and protect the unemployed from 
the confusion of conflicting advice. If an ex- 
change does not already exist, this is one of 
the new pieces of machinery which can be 
advised without hesitation; if one already 
exists, its wider use should be encouraged. 
Every agency, every church, every house- 
holder must be urged to care for the families 
already well known, although the new situa- 
tion may tempt them to dump out-of-works 
on a family or relief society. 


3. Develop but regulate publicity. The pub- 
lic has a right to know what orderly steps are 
being taken to meet emergent needs. Per- 
haps, even more, social agencies and those 
who are responsible for the care of the unem- 
ployed need to have the understanding co- 
operation and support of the public in carry- 
ing out their plans. But, whether publicity 
is undertaken by the individual agencies or 
jointly by a group, it must be constructive, 
educational and above all true. Rumor 
should have no place in articles released by a 
social agency in time of crisis. Newspaper 
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articles which feature a drive for funds for 
the unemployed, advertisements of large re- 
lief work enterprises will attract to the city, 
or to the agency thus advertising, an abso- 
lutely unmanageable mass problem of people 
whose distress could have been cared for 
more adequately in other ways. Stories of 
actual constructive work with individuals 
who have been helped to use their own re- 
sources, instances of unusual adaptability on 
the part of the work-seeker, general—and 
accurate—statements as to the amount of 
local unemployment and of the resources for 
remedying it, can be made interesting read- 
ing. Small cards or leaflets which describe 
the activities and functions of the various 
social agencies—public as well as private— 
and of the usefulness and purpose of the so- 
cial service exchange may be issued for the 
benefit of unions, churches, clubs, teachers 
and benevolently minded individuals. The 
contributors to the different organizations 
may be circularized by a more personal let- 
ter, outlining plans which are contemplated, 
and encouraging their turning for advice and 
information to the agency in which they 
have already shown confidence by previous 
contributions. A more personal kind of pub- 
licity which has decided advantages in the 
contacts which it establishes was tried in 
Boston in 1907-8, when a special committee 
with a trained case worker as secretary 
“visited the officials of employers’ and busi- 
ness organizations, employment bureaus, 
certain public departments, trades unions, 
and churches especially interested in the un- 
employed, and asked them to send to her 
word of any instances of distress of which 
they knew.” And in Philadelphia, that same 
winter, the Society for Organizing Charity 
interviewed personally the secretaries of trade 
unions in all the trades affected by the hard 
times and urged the prompt reference to the 
Society of all distress that they were unable to 
relieve, asked clergymen by letter to do the 
same, and also communicated to this effect 
with school teachers and police lieutenants. 


4. Raise funds on the basis of a well-thought- 
out plan. We have spoken of the need for 
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more money to carry on the activities of al- 
ready established needed agencies. How is 
this money to be raised? A blanket answer 
would be, “ by multiplying intensive methods 
which have previously met with success in 
the community.” Special appeal letters ad- 
dressed to the different groups in the cities, 
a thorough canvass of old subscribers, a per- 
sonal appeal by individual directors to peo- 
ple with whom they have a social or business 
contact—all of these methods should be used 
and all should include a clear statement of 
what plans have been adopted and why. One 
family society recently raised $10,000 by a 
series of three brief letters which called at- 
tention to the growing distaste for drives, ex- 
plained the concrete work of the organiza- 
tion, and made clear the need of extension. 
The right kind of publicity will of course aid 
in money raising, because if the public can 
be convinced that good work is really being 
done, it can also be induced to support it. 

The raising of a central relief fund should 
be discouraged not only because it is utterly 
inadequate but also because it tempts private 
individuals to dump their own responsibili- 
ties on the broad shoulders of the public and 
dries up personal initiative and resourceful- 
ness. Our past experiences have already 
shown us their dangers. To understand how 
futile either private or public general relief 
funds may be we have only to glance at 
Philadelphia in 1914 where, with a problem 
of from 70,000 to 80,000 unemployed, some 
well-intentioned people set out to meet all 
needs by a public and widely advertised 
grant of $50,000—less than $1 per person for 
six months of unemployment! Or at Chicago 
where in 1907-8 the advertisement of a huge 
fund to be raised for relief attracted to the 
city hundreds of people who would have been 
vastly better off elsewhere. 


5. Deal differently with different groups of 
the unemployed. Here the need for differen- 
tiation is at once evident. Not only must 
seasonal or casual workers be regarded apart 
from those who are unemployed because of 
present business conditions but, even more 
important, wage earners with dependents, 
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those actually residing in the city should be - 


distinguished from transients who follow the 
lure of newspaper promises or rumors of 
work from town to town. Also the capable 
and efficient laborer temporarily out of work 
should receive different treatment from the 
chronic unemployable. 

An employment bureau, preferably under 
public auspices, may be of great assistance in 
this process of differentiation. It offers an 
opportunity to register the unemployed and, 
if employers—factories, shops, and house- 
holders—call upon it to fill their needs, it 
will do much to fit the worker to real work at 
real wages. Such an employment bureau, 
through interchange of information with 
other parts of the country, could wisely 
guide the migrations of laborers to towns 
suffering less from the financial crisis. Se- 
vere as conditions may be in one part of the 
country, there are always some towns where 
certain industries continue to run at top 
speed. A printer who has recently discharged 
part of his force says that his men have 
solved their own problems by going to some 
of the small towns which, during the last 
year, have suffered from lack of printers and 
which now, in spite of business depression, 
welcome back the skilled men. Whether or 
not a bureau for this purpose should be estab- 
lished in a given locality during time of 
stress is dependent on local conditions. Any 
existing employment bureau, however, 
whether state, commercial or under the aus- 
pices of the Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. should 
be utilized to the utmost and stimulated to 
strengthen and extend its efforts. 

Resident wage earners with or without de- 
pendents should of course be given prefer- 
ence over the out-of-work transient. The 
latter may wisely be considered a_ public 
charge. A case worker attached to the staff 
of any existing lodging house, or, in com- 
munities where the police station is the only 
shelter offered, a similar skilled person in co- 
operation with police or judge might arrange 
for adequate care for the homeless. A work 
test (not relief in the form of work) is of par- 
ticular service in getting a better understand- 
ing of this difficult group and in pointing the 
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way to better individual treatment. To 
quote the opinion of a group meeting of 
family social work secretaries: 

A variety of small tests will serve better than one in- 
dustrial plant. If a wood cutting firm will check its 
steam saw, utilize the services of selected men instead, 
and report accurately on the promptness and industry 
of each man, the arrangement has the advantage of dis- 
placing no independent labor. In so far as classifica- 
tion is possible, keep the homeless and the resident, the 

casual laborer and the steady worker without a job far 

apart. One plan which has worked well is to induce 
charitable or other institutions to give indoor day’s 
work, which would not otherwise be paid for—scrub- 
bing, window cleaning, dish washing, laundry work, 
etc.—to selected men and women, the society paying 
for the work after receipt of a careful report. This 
service avoids congestion, especially if arranged for 
within district boundaries, where no worker need travel 
unreasonably far. 

Work tests are not work relief, be it repeated. The 
true work test is characterized by study of work habits, 
and its use for each client should cease promptly as soon 
as his work habits have been revealed. 

There is of course no one method of keep- 
ing our resident wage earners at work. Here 
is rather a need for the best kind of case 
work. It is case work which breaks up the 
mass of the unemployed into individuals who 
are out of work—individuals who, whether 
employed or not, have their contacts with 
churches, schools, unions and industries. It 
is case work which “‘makes a loan to one, 
sends another to the woodyard to work for 
all he gets, staves off the landlord’s eviction 
notice for a third, finds a chance of work 
outside for a fourth, places the fifth in a hos- 
pital, sends the sixth and his whole family 
to the country, provides cash for the ex- 
ceptionally provident buyer who is the 
seventh, relieves the improvident eighth 
sparingly with supplies plus a work test, and, 
instead of doing work twice over, turns the 
ninth over to the agency that is already car- 
ing for him.” 

The would-be worker, whether or not a 
client of a social agency, must be encouraged 
in every possible way to use his own initia- 
tive, to develop his own resources and to 
adapt himself to certain inevitable changes 
in his way of living. Real work at real wages 
is available more often than is sometimes 
supposed. Employers realize not only that 
it is better economy for them to keep as 
many as possible of their employees at work 
against the day of the resumption of pro- 
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duction, but more than ever employers of 
the present day realize that they have not 
discharged their obligation to the laborers 
who have contributed their share to the 
prosperity of industry until they have safe- 
guarded them against fluctuations in the 
labor market. One employer who believes 
thoroughly in the partnership of labor and 
capital has during the last few years been 
setting aside a certain percentage of his 
profits toward an unemployment fund which 
will now be used in various ways to keep his 
employees at work. Such an example may 
be followed by others when its feasibility is 
demonstrated to them. Part-time work, dis- 
missal first of allof those without dependents, 
will appeal to many employers as their just 
contribution to the solution of the problem. 

Labor unions in some trades are extremely 
clever in helping their members to ‘“‘day 
jobs” and in making sure that available em- 
ployment is divided equably among those 
who need it most. 

Appeals to individual employers, the search 
for out-of-town opportunities, appeals to the 
adaptability of the worker in offering him a 
job not of his usual trade, suggestions to all 
householders to have needed repairs made at 
this time rather than later, and the encour- 
agement in every possible way of the under- 
taking of construction, repairs, etc., under 
public auspices—all these will help in pro- 
viding real work at real wages. In some in- 
stances it might be possible for a relief 
organization to pay regular wages for a 
needed piece of work, provided the workmen 
were qualified for the task. For instance, in 
1914 the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor supplied funds 
to the Botanical and Zodlogical Museums for 
the payment of men sent by the Association 
to the work superintendents as applicants for 
employment in outdoor improvements on 
city property at a wage of $2 a day for three 
days each week.! 


1 For an account of this and a very thorough and con- 
structive discussion of the whole problem of relief work 
see How to Meet Hard Times: Mayor's Committee on 
Unemployment, New York City, January, 1917. This 
is no longer on sale but may be obtained from any public 
library or from the Municipal Reference Library, Muni- 
cipal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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But work relief on the whole has been 
proved a dangerous and inadequate method 
of meeting the needs of the unemployed. 
Boston in 1893-4 had a disastrous experi- 
ence: 

Accompanied by the widest publicity a community 
relief fund amounting to $100,772.19 was raised. Some 
men were put to work cleaning streets and constructing 
sewers and roads; but as a large number of the appli- 
cants were women or men not fit for hard manual labor, 
central workrooms were established and those employed 
in the workrooms were engaged in the manufacture of 
rag carpets, patchwork quilts, and in knitting. Thor- 
oughly advertised as was the large relief fund and the 
central workrooms, great numbers of applicants flocked 
to the headquarters of the Citizens’ Relief Committee. 
These included not only the legitimately unemployed, 
but also chronic dependents, who had previously been 
cared for by relief societies, as well as a number of men 
and women who were working on part time in some of 
the factories and business establishments of the city. 
There were 7,460 men and 3,510 women registered by 
the Committee —a total of 10,970. Of these, 5,761 men 
and 2,728 women were put to work. The average 
amount received by the men for this labor (for the en- 
tire winter) was $11.10 and by the women was $8.82. 
Assuredly, these sums were not adequate to tide an 
unemployed family over a severe winter. 


The dangers of wholesale work relief, the 
possibility of unwise competition with legiti- 
mate enterprises, the impossibility of creat- 
ing enough varied work to be of any real 
benefit to those needing it, the ever-present 
relief element, the drying up of other sources 
of employment and the paralyzing of the 
initiative of the individual work seeker have 
been fully discussed in many thoughtful re- 
ports of special committees.! 

Needed work undertaken by municipali- 
ties at a time like this presents of course 
fewer difficulties than does made work. It 
should be necessary work, for residents only, 
and the workers chosen because of their abil- 
ity for that particular task. The city can 


1 [In addition to the annual reports of sociecies in 
large cities, a great deal of helpful information may be 
obtained from the following: Contemporary theories of 
unemployment and of unemployment relief: F.C. Mills, 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, v. 79, 
no. 1,1917. Unemployment: J. R. Shillady, New York 
State Conference of Charities and Corrections Proceed- 
ings, 1915, pp. 49-67, 152-170. The Use of the Unem- 
ployed in the Field of Sanitation: ag F. McCrudden, 
American Journal of Public Health, v. 5, no. 12. Fluc- 
tuations in Unemployment in Cities of = United States, 
1902 to 1917: Hornell Hart, Helen S. Trounstine Foun- 
dation Studies, v. 1, no. 2, 1918. The Prevention of Un- 
employment in America: John B. Andrews, American 
Association for Labor Legislation, New York, 1915. 
Unemployment Problems, and Prevention of Unemploy- 
ment: American Labor Legislation Review, v. 5, no. 2, 
1915. Unemployment Sureey: American Labor Legis- 
lation Review, v. 5, no. 3, 1915. 
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never provide in this way for all those who 
are out of work, but enterprises for munici-— 
pal improvements, cleaning up unoccupied 
land, repairing roads or buildings, are one 
measure to be taken towards the relief of un- 
necessary suffering. 

The unemployables naturally present, in 
hard times, a more difficult problem than 
when work is plentiful. Juveniles who have 
left school totally unprepared for any real 
job, men and women who are handicapped 
mentally or physically or who lack voca- 
tional training, will naturally be the first ones 
to be dismissed by employers eager to keep 
up production with a minimum labor force. 
Each of these unemployables will have his 
individual problem which the case worker 
must discover and if possible alleviate. But 
in general we may suggest that now is the 
time to encourage children to stay in school 
or to return there for vocational training. If 
need be, a scholarship may be granted by a 
relief agency and, with the constructive goal 
constantly in mind, will be one of the least 
harmful forms of relief. Similarly, vocational 
training for adults may be more easily 
effected at a period when they are unable to 
procure any work. Physical handicaps in- 
volving needed operations, etc., may be re- 
moved when the client through unemploy- 
ment is thrown back on the social agency for 
care. 


To recapitulate: The co-operation of pub- 
lic and private agencies, the sharing of re- 
sponsibility for plans and activities by the 
city government and the public at large are 
essential to any program for meeting needs 
due to excessive unemployment. Through 
conferences of those actually at work, con- 
structive plans may be used to forestall un- 
wise emergency measures. The strengthen- 
ing of existing agencies, the co-ordination of 
effort, the exchange of information through 
extended use of the social service exchange, 
should be aimed at. Right publicity, sane 
methods of money raising, decentralization 
of effort, elimination of the possibility of a 
center to which everyone must go, avoidance 
of anything which encourages mass treat- 
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Those who brought over from their earlier experience 
a lively sense of what might happen soon in any Ameri- 
can city felt, in 1907, as if they were in a crowded audi- 
torium in which someone had cried “Fire!” Neither 
fire prevention nor fire extinguishing was their peculiar 
task—theirs was the business of getting the crowd out 
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ment, which tends to “bunch” people, will 
avert the stampede which is always to be 
feared in time of disaster. 

Abovewe reprint a diagram whichwas used 
by the Philadelphia Society in the winter of 
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promptly, quietly, and without a disastrous crush at any 
one exit. For the moment, therefore, the mind of the 
crowd and of the men too who controlled the exits was 
the important thing. What, in that year, were the exits 
which presence of mind could keep open and in use, or 
which lack of generalship could close? 

First, Emigration. Dur- 
ing the year 1908 the in- 
crease in departures pro- 
vided escape for hundreds 
of thousands through this 
one door. Migration within 
our country’s boundaries in 
the right direction is an- 
other way of escape. Change 
of Occupation is another out- 
let. Part-time work is the de- 
vice of the employer who 


EXxITE 
Savings wishes to keep his working 
organization together in the 


| hope that times will soon be 

better. This door is easily 
closed by large public relief 
works or other centralized 
relief schemes. Savings will 
carry many through the per- 
' iod of depression, unless 
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der aside the man without. 
Credit is a resource not con- 
fined to those who have col- 
lateral by any means, for 
credit and Neighborly Help 
saw many foreign colonies in 
this country well through 
| the panic of 1907 without 


ExitG the interference of central- 


. ized charity. And so on 
Ne hborly through the list of exits, of 
elp 


which Charitable Relief is 
' necessarily the very least 
and the least dependable. 

The lesson of the diagram, 
if it still has a lesson for us, 
is that congestion of applica- 
tions at any one point chokes 
off effective succor, and that 
concentration of relief effort 
upon any one or two schemes 
tends to promote this con- 
gestion by discouraging 
those who should be keep- 
ing every possible avenue of 
escape wide open. 

This is not mere theory. 
It was worked out pain- 
fully step by step by social 
workers who had had to see 
the demoralization and suf- 
fering caused by the other 
method, and had later car- 
ried through, with far less 
demoralization and far less 
suffering, their own anti- 
congestion program. 
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1907-8. Assuredly this diagram still helps us 
to visualize the task before us. Only in so far 
as we choose our exits, as we enable the massed 
crowd to file out through the appropriate red- 
lit door, shall we as family societies meet the 
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needs of those who look to us for encourage- 
ment and succor. As we read the reports of 
those societies which have met the problems 
of previous crises calmly and valiantly, we re- 
alize that they have come forth witha renewed 
sense of the practicability of family case work 
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in times of stress and a new strength for meet- 
ing the everyday problems of their communi- 
ties. They have had a renewed sense of their 
responsibility for understanding the causes 
of such disasters and for preventing their re- 
currence. 





THE NEED AND VALUE OF THE BUDGET SYSTEM 
FOR SOCIAL AGENCIES' 


LAWSON PURDY 


General Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


O ME this subject is like one of the 

elementary principles of law, which 

young lawyers endeavor to sustain by 
decided cases and become exceedingly un- 
happy and discouraged when they can find 
in the books no decisions referring to those 
principles. It is too obvious for me to at- 
tempt to prove its necessity, yet there may 
be some reflections upon the need of a better 
system that even to this audience may appeal 
as throwing light upon it. 

The other day one of my boys on Wash- 
ington Heights came to me and asked a 
service. I was chairman of the Local Selec- 
tive Service Board of that territory and sent 
some hundreds of boys into the army. Some 
of them never came back, most of them did, 
and most of them bettered by their experi- 
ences. I want to do anything I can for those 
boys, so I was quite ready to listen to his 
request. He told me that they proposed to 
raise funds to build a statue at an appropriate 
place upon the Heights in memory of the 
boys who did not come back, and they 
wanted me to serve as treasurer,—it would 
help them to get money if they might use my 
name. I said I was very busy, but he said 
it would not take much time,—they would 
have a drive which would last only two 
weeks, and then it would all be over. ~I 
asked him to write me a letter giving the 
names of the people associated with him, 
giving the plan somewhat in detail, and if | 
could possibly do so I would serve. Later 
I received a letter from him which set forth 


1 Delivered at the annual meeting of the Council of 
the National Information Bureau, Washington, October 
1, 1920. 
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in rather more words what he had already 
told me. There was no estimate of the cost 
of the statue, no reference to the consent of 
the city authorities to the erection of such a 
statue nor to the possibility of obtaining the 
consent of the Municipal Art Commission, 
and as to the form the statue should take, 
that, apparently, was something no one 
had thought of. I replied that these things 
should receive consideration, that some 
statues were possibly not the best memorials, 
that some other form of memorial might be 
better, and I should like to know how much 
money they were going to need, whether 
they had the consent of the city authorities, 
and the assurance that the Municipal Art 
Commission would approve. I have had no 
further word from him and | infer that while 
the enterprise was conceived with full hearts 
and with entire good intent none of these 
considerations has as yet appealed to the 
committee in charge. 

A great many enterprises carried on during 
the war were not unlike that enterprise. 
People started with the best will in the world 
to perform some great service the magnitude 
of which they had not measured and the 
means of carrying it out they had not fully 
considered, and they were consequently in 
entire ignorance of the cost of the thing 
which they vaguely had in mind. After an 
enterprise has been running for a time and 
has been accounted for by expert accoun- 
tants you begin to have the assurance that 
the money raised has been spent appropri- 
ately. Even then you do not necessarily 
have much more assurance than that. 

In my experience, I have found expert 
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accountants of great value in certain direc- 
tions, but of less value in others. They have 
their own occult system of showing with ab- 
solute certainty that all funds received have 
been accounted for and used for some pur- 
pose presumably unknown to the reader of 
the report. I examined the report of a large 
society not long ago and asked the president 
whether that report was designed to conceal 
the facts concerning the way in which money 
had been spent, or whether it was intended 
He said of course it 
I re- 


to convey information. 
was intended to convey information. 
plied that after studying it at some length it 
had not conveyed much information to me, 
and it was only after I had become familiar 
in other ways with what had happened that 
I really understood what the figures meant. 
I suggested to the president that it very 
likely would not carry information to the 
ordinary reader, and that I would try to do 
better. I did try, and achieved something 
that appealed to me as conveying at least 
some information. The trouble with experts 
is that they come to know so much about the 
details of their problems that they no longer 
realize the state of mind of persons to whom 
it is designed to make their problems clear. 
| have a visual memory. I am told that the 
ordinary man has a visual memory but that 
the more highly educated and intellectual 
people have some other kind of memory. It 
is not at all unlikely that you to whom I am 
speaking have this other type of memory, 
and perhaps you are sometimes less able to 
make things clear to the ordinary man than 
if you had the common type of mind. I must 
have the thing presented in such fashion 
that I can make a picture of it and see defi- 
nitely what happened as a result of the ex- 
penditure of money. In order to make 
enterprises that depend upon public sub- 
scription go, you must make very clear the 
thing for which you want money. You must 
not make it in too great detail because the 
ordinary person cannot grasp too great de- 
tail. Incidentally I have a budget in my 
pocket as a sample of the kind produced by 
a relatively inexperienced person. It reads 
as follows: 
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OE es See eer $175 
Le RR rer sere ee 28 
NII ic ude. ew tate deme nee 12 
L. 3 err 1,300 
UII sc upg ee Rubee 560 
oe re 15 
SO OPP eee Pe re ree 160 
ee SR ne Oe en eee 1,200 
I ee eee Sar ips eae en ten 48 
Scrub brushes, pails, etc.............. 18 
WU ata na Cee tanenOas ona wit 190 


In my opinion that does not give a clear 
picture of what is going to happen as the 
result of the expenditure of money for the 
purposes outlined. It is what we might call 
an immature arrangement of figures to serve 
the purpose intended. 

Then, I have another sample. This was 
prepared, I have no doubt, by an expert ac- 
countant, and a good one, too. I have a 
grudge against expert accountants, although 
some of them are coming to the point where 
they can give pictures of things. I might 
illustrate my point by referring to what you 
may see in every issue of the New York 
Evening Post or the New York Times. There 
you will find statements of account—balance 
sheets—of some corporation. It is the cus- 
tom, or was until a few years ago, to have 
two columns of figures adding up the same. 
Now, what does the person want to know 
who is interested in a corporation? There 
are about four classes of persons who might 
want to know something about it: First, 
there are the people who own the bonds; 
they want to know something of what the 
assets of the corporation are in excess of the 
bonded indebtedness which stands between 
them and failure to meet those bonds at ma- 
turity—that is, they want to know what 
their margin of safety is. The unsecured 
creditors come next; and then there are the 
preferred stockholders, who want to know 
how much of the assets are to be devoted to 
indebtedness and what remains to stand as a 
protection for their preferred stock—what 
is the margin of safety for them. Then 
there is the common stockholder, who wants 
to know what is left—what is his margin of 
safety. Do you ever see that standing out 
plainly in any financial statement? Once in 
a while, not often. 

Not long ago I had some interest in a 
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corporation. I got a report and read down 
two columns and came to the asset side, 
where I found an item “‘deficiency.”” That 
Was a deficiency an 
Apparently it was, just exactly the 
“surplus” is set down on the liabil- 


was a new one to me. 
asset? 

same as 
ity side. You will find usually in the second 
column a liability labelled “surplus.”” To 
the common mind a surplus is an asset, but 
the expert accountant puts it as a liability 
In this state- 
ment it would not balance. When they de- 
ducted the real liabilities from the assets 
there were not enough assets to stand against 
the liabilities, so they put some of the liabil- 


in order to make it balance. 


ities over on the other side, to make the two 
columns add up alike, and everything was 
lovely. I do not mean it for a joke, but it 
points the fact that half these people do not 
tell you the thing you really want to know. 
It is the same way when these men deal with 
the accounts of corporations which are getting 
their money from gifts from the public. You 
do not get pictures of what these organiza- 
tions want to do with the money. 

This sample budget I hold in my hand is 
admirable and shows that the thing is honest, 
and for the National Information Bureau it 
is what is wanted. Doubtless this budget 
was not prepared as the only information for 
the public and I refer to it solely to show 
the style of budget which for publicity 
purposes I think is inadequate. It lists 
functional activities appropriately with the 
amount of money needed foreach. I read a 
few items: Clothing and shoes; construction 
and equipment installation; motor service; 
workrooms. 

After I have read this estimate I have not 
the remotest idea how many people are going 
to get any benefit out of the expenditures, 
or how much they are going to get. I could 
dig out of it what was probably going to 
happen to some people who needed to be 
helped. It is not clear, but it could be made 
so, if it is really designed to enlighten the 
public. If it is designed only for the Na- 
tional Information Bureau or for account- 
ants, it may be all right, but it does not tell 
the general public what it wants to know. 
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I knew of another project, started to ob- 
tain $3,600,000 to help unfortunate people 
in Europe. It was pointed out to the group 
behind the project that they were planning 
to help a very large number of people and 
they were asked how many there were of the 
classes of persons they wished to help. They 
did not know. ‘They were asked: ‘How 
many of such persons do you imagine you 
could find if you had all the money you 
needed?”” After much study they produced 
the figures and after submitting four suc- 
cessive budgets, they agreed upon $400,000 
as the proper amount necessary. That 
looked reasonable, and their budget is a very 
nice budget. It gives you a human picture. 
It says: we propose to help in such and such 
a way so many thousand people, and it will 
cost so much for food and clothes, so much 
for medical attention, and our staff is going 
to cost so much and be composed of so many 
persons. There you get down to a real pic- 
ture of what these people intend to do. If 
left alone they would have gone before the 
public for nine times as much money as their 
later more serious thought showed they could 
actually spend. 

People say with good faith often: we can- 
not make a budget for relief, because we do 
not know what the demand will be. We 
know it is enormous and we cannot get 
money enough to meet it, but we propose to 
raise all the money we can and spend it wisely 
for as many people as we can assist. That is 
not true. You can make a budget. You 
can tell also the truth about the money you 
spend after you have it. If you have any 
imagination you can make an estimate of 
how much money you are going to spend if 
you get it. It has been said that you cannot 
make a budget for relief for such an organiza- 
tion as I represent—the Charity Organization 
Society of New York. You can. You can 
make an estimate. It may be wrong, but 
you can make it, and then if it does not turn 
out to be correct, you can show wherein 
your true expenditure departs from the es- 
timate you made. At the present time we 
have eighteen hundred families who look to 
us for advice and sometimes for material 
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relief. For the five hundred who get material 
assistance some $16,500 per month is needed 
for actual material relief. The numbers 
have been about the same throughout this 
particular year. Costs we know are not now 
rising for things we give these families. They 
have been falling a little. During the ensu- 
ing year the cost probably will remain ap- 
proximately the same. If both the prices for 
necessities in the way of relief and the 
number of families remain the same, we shall 
need $16,500 a month for the next twelve 
months. Six months later, with a possible 
period of depression, many people may be 
out of work, and then we can go to the public 
and say we estimated for this year that we 
should need $16,500 per month if the number 
of families looking to us for assistance re- 
mained the same, but the number has not 
remained the same. It is now 3,600. We 
need twice as much money because we have 
twice as many families. If we are going to 
perform a service of relief anywhere in the 
world, we can determine within reasonable 
limits what it will cost per person. We can 
tell what staff we shall require for our work. 
We can make a picture of the conditions we 
wish to relieve. All these things are per- 
fectly possible. If we would have the con- 
tinuing confidence of the public we must do 
them. 

My dear boys on Washington Heights, 
whether they get me or somebody else to 
act as treasurer, may have their drive; they 
may not know how much money they want, 
nor how to spend it, but because they appeal 
to the imagination of the people they will go 
ahead and will get as much money as they 
can,—it may be more than they need, it may 
be less,—but because they have not made a 
well-thought-out plan many people are going 
to be disappointed and eventually sorry that 
they gave, and then these same people will 
be less disposed hereafter to give to some 
cause that is well planned and ought to have 
support. Out of our knowledge we must 
bring home to all the organizations that we 
possibly can throughout the country that 
they shall plan their expenditures in an in- 
telligent fashion, and then explain them 
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publicly in such simple terms that the public 
can understand. It is not only necessary for 
their continued success, but it is necessary 
for the success of all good causes dependent 
upon the public for support that this should 
be done. 

When you do it, and when you recommend 
to others that it be done, do not put out the 
final statement as prepared by the best ac- 
countants unless those public accountants 
have had a practical experience that enables 
them to translate the terms they use for 
their purposes into the ordinary vernacular 
of the people to whom the story is to be ad- 
dressed. It is not their specialty to prepare 
things so that ordinary minds can grasp 
them. It is their duty to deal with matters 
of great complexity in such fashion that the 
story shall all be told and shall be self- 
proving, if you please, but that is not what 
the public wants. The public wants some- 
thing that it can translate into human pictures 
of human life. All these things can be made 
interesting. All the causes we serve can be 
made interesting to the public, and they can 
be made interesting without playing unduly 
upon the sentiment of the public. The more 
we can address ourselves to the intellect as 
well as to the heart, the more we will educate 
people who are disposed to give to good 
causes, to give intelligently and so that their 
money shall do the most good when it is 
given. We cannot play upon the heart- 
strings of the people indefinitely without 
toughening those heartstrings. If we rely 
too much upon appeals to sympathy for 
great suffering, the tendency is to make those 
appeals more and still more gruesome. On 
the other hand, starting from the point where 
we were during the war, when it was legiti- 
mate to describe great human suffering, let 
us appeal more and more to the mind, and 
show how money expended to relieve pain, 
to relieve distress of all sorts, may be so ex- 
pended as to remove the causes, to build 
people anew so that they will no longer need 
help; then we shall accomplish our purpose 
and shall not dry up the springs to which we 
must go for the means of carrying on the 
good work we wish to see carried on. 
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EDITORIAL 


T ITS October meeting the executive 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social 

Work were unanimous in offering to Mrs. 
John M. Glenn the chairmanship of the or- 
ganization. Her acceptance of the duties 
thus urged upon her is a source of rejoicing 
to all who are interested in the future of 
family social work. 

Mrs. Glenn’s active participation in social 
work began in the nineties, when she was 
teaching ina private school in Baltimore. At 
that time she became interested as a volun- 
teer in the district work of the Baltimore 
Charity Organization Society (now the Bal- 
timore Family Welfare Association). In 
1897 she gave up teaching to become general 
secretary of the Henry Watson Children’s 
Aid Society, and three years later was elected 
general secretary of the Baltimore C. O. S., 
resigning from that position at the time of 
her marriage, but continuing as a director of 
the society. 

Since Mr. and Mrs. Glenn came to New 
York in 1907, Mrs. Glenn has been actively 
identified with the New York Charity Or- 
ganization Society, first as chairman of its 
Clinton District Committee and later as 
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chairman of its Committee on Co-operation 
and District Work. She was president of the 
National Conference of Charities in 1915, 
and throughout the war devoted her full 
time to the Red Cross Home Service Section 
for Manhattan and the Bronx as its chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Glenn has previously served the 
American Association on several of its com- 
mittees, notably on the Committee on Salary 
Schedules, which has done valuable research 
work towards the establishing of reasonable 
salary standards for social workers. 

It is on such intimate experience as this 
that the new chairman of the Association 
bases her knowledge of family social work 
and her faith in its applicability to a wide 
held of service. The American Association 
looks forward with confidence to the carrying 
out of its wider program under her leader- 
ship. 





HE death of Mrs. Joseph Lee of Boston 

deprives the American Association of a 
valued counsellor and friend. Although she 
was one of the newer members of its execu- 
tive committee, her interest in the work 
antedated by many years her election to 
committee membership in 1919. 

Mrs. Lee’s long connection with the Bos- 
ton Associated Charities (now the Family 
Welfare Society) illustrates at every stage 
what the ideal director can do for such an 
agency. She was chairman of one of its 
district committees and strong in the faith 
which such detailed service as hers can bring, 
but so full of real humility that she was ready 
to learn from the youngest and least experi- 
enced of her district colleagues. As time 
went on the administrative staff at the cen- 
tral office learned to lean more and more 
upon her judgment and her broad human 
sympathy. She was there almost daily, shar- 
ing burdens, thoughtful for the individual 
workers, but deeply concerned too with the 
larger policies of the society. Mr. Lee’s na- 
tion wide interest in community work and in 
recreation was hers also. 

In every relation of life she was the genuine 
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participator and sharer. Thus it came about 
that she recognized very early the impor- 
tance of our Association’s field service to less 
well-organized communities, and during the 
war was one of the first to contribute toward 
a fund for the enlargement of our field staff. 
She stood with us in those troubled days, but 
by the time our way had cleared, illness had 
overtaken her. Such friends—here and be- 
yond—are friends indeed, and we shall never 
forget them. 





THE ALICE HIGGINS LOTHROP 
MEMORIAL FUND 


HE American Association for Organiz- 

ing Family Social Work has established 

a scholarship fund in affectionate memory of 
the able, enthusiastic and devoted service 
which Mrs. Lothrop gave to the Association. 
A short time before her death Mrs. Lothrop 
made to the American Association a loan of 
one thousand dollars. At that time she ex- 
pressed the wish that in the event of her 
death the money should be regarded as a 
gift. This one thousand dollars has been set 
aside by the Executive Committee as the 
nucleus of the memorial fund. An added 
fifteen hundred dollars has already been re- 
ceived from two of Mrs. Lothrop’s friends. 
There was no part of the social task which 
was nearer to Mrs. Lothrop’s heart than the 
training of promising young people, and she 
herself helped to train many who are now 
giving valuable service. She realized that 
the development of sound family case work 
was dependent upon well-trained workers. 
During this last year particularly she had 
given much thought to the need for the re- 
cruiting and training of family social workers 
for the wider field of service which the work 
of the Association the country over had 
revealed. It seemed to her that the growing 
need constituted a challenge which family 
social work societies were bound to meet by 
increasing their training facilities and en- 
couraging the entrance into the family field 
of able workers. It is this manifest interest 
of hers, so frequently displayed in her talks 
and letters, which has determined the way in 
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which the money from the memorial fund 
shall be spent. 

The general purpose will be to enable per- 
sons of exceptional ability and promise to 
obtain either primary or intensive training 
or to do research work in the family social 
work field. The choice would include not 
only new recruits to family social work but 
might also offer to people in the field oppor- 
tunities to take a sabbatical year for pur- 
poses of intensive training. It is hoped that 
this provision will be sufficiently broad and 
elastic to meet different needs at different 
times. The details of administration have 
been placed in the hands of a special scholar- 
ship committee consisting of Miss Mary C. 
Goodwillie, Chairman, and Mrs. John M. 
Glenn, with authority to award during the 
coming year such scholarships as may seem 
desirable and to appeal for additional con- 
tributions to this memorial fund. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


OT one of us but has heard during the 
past year of the unexampled profligacy 
of overpaid labor. Magazines and news- 
papers have featured the story of the wage 
earner who invested debonairely in a dozen 
silk shirts at $12 each; or the working 
woman who sunk her dollars in a silver tea 
set, elaborate ring or expensive fur coat. We 
—the public—were importuned to learn 
divers lessons from this extravagance—the 
futility of paying labor a living wage, the 
general want of thrift in the country at large, 
the inevitability of a day of reckoning. 

But the newspapers and rumor have told 
but half the story. Undoubtedly extra- 
vagance in America has not been confined 
as usual to those with surplus of income sufh- 
cient to warrant its practice without popular 
disapproval. A certain proportion of the 
workers, dizzied not only by the possession of 
a bit of a surplus but also by the example of 
the more privileged whose superior culture 
seems to the casual eye to be expressed in 
such externals as fine clothes and gorgeous 
jewelry, have spent their surplus extrava- 
gantly, have changed their scale of living 
without in any way altering their standards. 
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On the other hand, we have no adequate 
means for verifying these stories of wild 
extravagance. ‘The increase in wages has 
‘not quite kept pace with increased prices of 
essential commodities”; many families have 
continued to struggle along dangerously near 
the poverty line, while yet others have taken 
their good fortune sanely. 

An estimate of just what proportion have 
shown this very human shortcoming of ex- 
travagance has been largely based on super- 
ficial observation with the fantastic spenders 
holding the center of the stage. Now comes 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
through its November Statistical Bulletin, 
with something approaching competent evi- 
dence. In an inquiry on the probable effect 
of unemployment on the public health it 
states: 

Despite popular misconception that wage earners 
spent their higher incomes in wasteful ways, the real 
evidence is that much of the increased income was ex- 
pended wisely in securing a more wholesome home en- 
vironment. Department store records show that wage 
earners bought heavily such useful goods as furniture, 
bedding, carpets and other lines of household equip- 
ment. Both industrial and ordinary insurance com- 


panies report unprecedented sales of higher priced 
plans of insurance to wage earners. The “industrial” 


1 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: Statistical 
Bulletin, November, 1920, p. 1. 
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or weekly premium applicant became a candidate for 
“intermediate” and “ordinary” insurance. Savings 
banks reported record-breaking deposits from this group 
of the population. Lodges and other fraternal associa- 
tions gained largely in membership. Vacation resorts 
gave testimony that the wage earner took advantage of 
his increased earnings to provide healthful outdoor 
recreation for his family. Skilled medical and nursing 
care became available to many persons who heretofore 
relied upon free clinic and hospital facilities. All these 
factors helped to lower the death rate of the industrial 
population of the United States and Canada. 


It is doubtful whether speculation as to 
the previous thriftlessness of the unem- 
ployed need enter into our thought or action 
this winter. One employer confidently 
stated that not more than 2 per cent of his 
workers had displayed a lack of thrift. Is it 
not probable that at least this percentage 
shows a lack of thrift in ordinary times with 
their ordinary earnings? In other words, it 
is a question of the individual, not one on 
which we can or should make invidious gen- 
eralizations. Extravagant spending on non- 
essentials, an emphasis on material things, 
augurs a poverty of ideals in direct ratio to 
the money thus spent. 

The need in America is not confined to one 
or another of our so-called “classes”; it is a 
universal need for education in the perma- 
nent values of life. 





PETER WESTCOTT: A CASE RECORD 


LEAH H. FEDER 
Supervisor, Investigating and Receiving Department, Children’s Aid Society of Pennsyleania 


UGH WALPOLE, in Fortitude, pre- 
sents completely, accurately and 
intimately the case history of one 

Peter Westcott. Case workers must wonder 
when they close the book why they so seldom 
get from case records such a complete under- 
standing of the motives and reactions which 
go to make up the whole of a personality 
and its social contacts. . 
Briefly, the record of Peter Westcott in- 
cludes his life from early adolescence to 
mature manhood. Peter’s father and grand- 
father have lived hard selfish lives, exulting 
in the pain they inflict on others in order to 
retain their superiority and, failing in that, 
turning to excess and vice to gratify their 
passions. Peter is conscious of the brute 


strength of the Westcotts within himself, 
combined with the finer qualities which he 
has inherited from his mother. 

Treliss, the wild little seacoast village of 
Cornwall, forms the background of his 
cramped, unhappy childhood. The family 
live in Scaw House, a name which conjures 
up visions of dark, musty-smelling rooms and 
dank, overgrown gardens. The family group 
consists of his childish old grandfather, his 
stiff old aunt almost as childish, if less 
decrepit than his grandfather, his invalid 
mother whose white room with the queer 
smells of medicine so frightens him, and his 
father—stern, silent, fierce, almost inhuman 
in his desire to make Peter bow to his will. 
Later come his love for the sea and the quaint 
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customs of the town, his hero worship of 
Stephen Brant, the barren years at boarding- 
school where he finds two friends—Bobbie 
Galleon, awkward, commonplace son of a 
great writer whose books fascinate Peter, 
and Cards, the brilliant superficial “man of 
the world.” 

When Peter first goes up to London he 
spends his days in a dark little bookshop and 
his evenings in a shabby friendly boarding 
house, where he works tirelessly on his first 
book. Implicated in a bomb plot, he dis- 
appears from his old haunts, fails in his fight 
against London for work and food, becomes 
desperately ill, and comes back to friends to 
find his book a huge success. He marries a 
woman whom he loves, but who is utterly 
incapable of sharing with him the intensity 
of life’s realities and the fellowship of struggle 
and suffering. In his baby son he finds an 
object for his affections and the realization 
of his dreams for the future. He spends so 
much time dreaming of what will happen 
that his second and third books fail; he is 
cut off from his old friends who were his in- 
spiration, and, as so often happens, calamity 
follows calamity. The child dies, his wife 
runs away with another man—he realizes 
that he is a failure so far as writing goes, and 
within himself he finds a great desire to sur- 
render to fate, urged on by the passionate, 
unsatisfied demands of his body and the 
weariness of his mind. 

“The slackness of it, the lack of discipline 
in it, the absence of struggle in it. All the 
strength, the fighting that had been in him 
during these past years, was driven out of 
him now. He just wanted to let things drift 
—to wander about the fields and roads, to 
find his clothes grown shabby upon him, to 
grow old without knowing even that he was 
alive.” 

By chance he meets an old friend, a case 
worker in disguise, well equipped since she 
knows so intimately the whole long struggle 
of his life. With this knowledge to guide 
her, she drives him back to the battle, away 
from the shadows of Scaw House, once again 
the master of the baser parts of his inherit- 
ance and experience. 
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The story is the counterpart of how many 
of our case records—hereditary tendency to 
overindulgence, the strong influence of un- 
fortunate early environment, school years 
that in no way train for meeting the realities, 
first success after apparently little effort, an 
unfortunate marriage, sorrow, failure in busi- 
ness, drifting away from old friends and an 
overpowering desire to surrender. 

The technique of this case record in Forti- 
tude is excellent. We are constantly aware 
of the fact that it is the record of an indi- 
vidual. In every chapter there is the proper 
subordination of other people, clear cut and 
distinct as their personalities may be, to the 
deepening reality of Peter’s own develop- 
ment. For example: “Stephen Brant is a 
very large man, six foot three and broad with 
a brown beard . He had been a 
fisherman, but now he was a farmer, because 
it paid better; he had loved a girl and she 
had been engaged to him for two years, but 
another man had taken her away and married 
her and that is why he had an enemy.” 
What a complete picture of Stephen’s char- 
acter and history we get from this short sen- 
tence. Stephen is an entity characterized 
by great physical strength, a strong affection 
for Peter, willingness to work patiently until 
fate at last rewards him. Although his inter- 
mittent appearances are vital to the record, 
we never for an instant forget that he is 
there by virtue of the relation he bears to 
Peter. Similarly, Mr. Westcott the elder, 
Clara, Peter’s wife, Mrs. Rossiter, his mother- 
in-law, the adventuresome Mr. Zanti, al- 
though tremendously interesting in them- 
selves, form only a clear-cut background 
against which the character of Peter stands 
out more vividly. 

Related to this nice subordination of 
other individuals is the correlative feature 
of Peter’s constant association with small 
groups. In the periphery of our conscious- 
ness, Peter is focussed with a crowd behind 
him—the crowd at the Inn in Treliss, the 
crowd of boys and teachers at the school, the 
large group of individuals at the boarding 
house, the easy-going relatives and friends in 
London society. Our attention is centered 
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upon the more important relation of two or 
three of these individuals to Peter; in the 
Inn, we care only for Peter and Stephen 
Brant; at school Peter’s failure to win per- 
manent popularity with the whole school 
serves to strengthen the bonds between him- 
self and Bobbie Galleon, himself and Cards; 
in the boarding house, the guests about the 
table are insignificant, compared with four- 
year-old Robert Tressiter and Nora Mon- 
ogue; and among his friends in London, we 
remember only Mr. and Mrs. Bobbie Gal- 
leon, Henry Galleon and Maradick. Insight 
into the character of a man is evidenced 
more distinctly in the change of relations 
between himself and small groups than in 
any other way. The crowd is important in 
a certain indefinite social relation to the indi- 
vidual, but inevitably the individual can 
satisfy himself and develop only through the 
intimate contact of relatively few individuals. 

From the point of view of record writing, 
the story is more important still because we 
see the things Peter saw, think his thoughts 
and feel his emotions quite as though we were 
each and every one of us Peter. No over- 
diligent case worker bores us with her im- 
pressions and conclusions. No creator of 
Peter, anxious for us not to forget his exist- 
ence, intrudes himself between the reader 
and Peter. Trivial commonplace events 
become gigantic because they were so to 


Peter. A railroad journey of several hours 
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is unimportant enough, but to an adolescent 
boy on his first trip to school it is history. 
Likewise individuals and events take their 
shading and meaning from Peter’s reaction 
to them. Mr. Zanti, of the shining black 
hair, enormous body and flashing rings, bears 
always the mysterious air which first im- 
pressed Peter. Henry Galleon, the author, 
takes on a serious yet kindly, philosophical 
mien because he seems so to Peter. An 
ordinary fight against poverty in squalid 
surroundings becomes a battle royal with the 
Serpent of London. 

We understand the case of Peter Westcott 
because the record gives us the facts, not as 
interpreted by a third party, not as seen by 
a third party, but as Peter reacts to them. 
If in our study of individuals within their 
small groups we would try to look at people 
and events from the level of our clients and 
from their angle, our records might be more 
accurate. Psychiatrists seek to discover in 
abnormal individuals their attitude toward 
the things which make up their everyday 
life. We must remember that no two normal 
individuals react similarly to a given situ- 
ation—the difference being due, of course, 
to those things which the person inherits by 
birth and those things which experience gives 
him. Successful treatment would more often 
follow our diagnoses if records, like that of 
Peter Westcott, reflected the psychiatric 
method of approach. 





THE SOCIAL NEEDS 


OF THE FOREIGN-BORN 


THADDEUS SLESZYNSKI 


Executive Secretary, Erie County Anti-Tuberculosis Society 


HATEVER the size of the town to 

which he comes, the immigrant to 

America finds in most instances a 
complex industrial community quite unlike 
his former simple rural environment. In the 
small mining town as well as in the large 
industrial centers he is faced by bewildering 
and unfamiliar conditions. In the midst of 
these new and strange surroundings, ignorant 
alike of language and of customs, he must 
meet the problems of finding work, of pro- 
viding for his family in Europe or establish- 
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ing a home for it here, of insuring himself 
against want and of satisfying his natural 
social instincts. It is his attempts to adjust 
himself to the new life that have been largely 
responsible for the varied and highly de- 
veloped welfare and educational as well as 
mutual aid activities which are conducted 
in our immigrant communities today. Of 
course, some responsibility is also due to the 
natural tendency of every human being to 
associate himself with persons having a !an- 
guage and traditions similar to his own and 
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to the deliberate intent on the part of certain 
leaders to maintain the national identity of 
their groups. The latter is especially true of 
those who left their homes in Europe on ac- 
count of political or religious persecution and 
came to the United States with the expecta- 
tion that here they could work and wait for 
the liberation of their fatherland. 

The immigrant has found few agencies or 
individuals outside his own countrymen to 
assist him in meeting the fundamental needs 
in his everyday life and has thus been forced 
in many cases to make his own adjustment. 
In many of the communities the United 
States postofice was the only agency which 
performed a recognized service for the new- 
comer. It furnished the means by which he 
could communicate with friends and rela- 
tives in Europe: by means of the inter- 
national postal money order he could send 
many of his hard-earned dollars to his wife 
or other members of his family. But too 
often he knew nothing of the government 
agency and transacted his business through 
the undependable “immigrant banker’’ who 
could speak to him in his own language. 
Eventually postal savings banks were estab- 
lished; but they were little advertised and 
no bulletins explaining their uses and regu- 
lations were printed in foreign languages. 
Even now the postal savings banks are not 
widely known and are not used as much as 
they should be. 

The immigrant also met with many difh- 
culties in connection with the legal and 
political systems. He found no bulletins in- 
forming him of the laws of the nation, the 
state, the city or village. It was because of 
ignorance rather than intention that he com- 
mitted many misdemeanors. Frequently he 
was arrested, taken before a magistrate who 
did not understand him, and fined for in- 
fringing a law of which he knew nothing. 
Or lacking the money to pay the fine, he was 
sent to jail. In his bewilderment he turned 
naturally to someone speaking his own lan- 
guage, usually a fellow countryman who had 
been in the community a long time, had 
learned to speak English, and had succeeded 
in winning recognition, not only of his 


foreign-born neighbors, but of American 
politicians as well. This man was the spokes- 
man for his neighborhood, and fostered the 
development of politics along racial lines. 
Although in many of the older communities 
where today large numbers of the people 
understand or speak English, a spokesman is 
no longer essential, nevertheless the racial 
leader is often shown preference regardless of 
his other qualifications. 

In spite of this, if the state or the federal 
government could have succeeded in meeting 
other needs felt by the immigrant, the pro- 
cess of adaptation to the new country would 
undoubtedly have been hastened. There is 
no doubt that he would have responded to 
any overtures, because it was to the govern- 
ment that he had been accustomed to turn 
in Europe. He welcomed the efforts the 
government made for a short period during 
the war to help him find a job or buy a home. 

The foreign language press, undertaken as 
a private enterprise, was practically the only 
means for the dissemination of information 
useful to the newcomer. This medium grew 
rapidly in eficacy and power and has be- 
come a most important factor in the life of 
the foreign colonies. These newspapers vary 
from small four-page weeklies, published 
by some printer or steamship ticket agent, 
to departmentalized dailies with a staff of 
editors and reporters equal to that of an 
American daily in a city of two hundred 
thousand. Some are very partisan, others 
are fairly neutral. Some circulate within a 
small area, others (official organs of fraternal 
orders) circulate in many states. Usually 
the office of the newspaper serves as an in- 
formation bureau for the immediate com- 
munity and the editor receives letters of 
inquiry from every colony in which the paper 
is read. Thousands of our non-English- 
speaking people are reached only through 
this medium. 

During the war the government realized 
that there was a vast amount of information 
that it must get across to the foreign-born 
citizens if they were to understand its pur- 
poses and remain loyal, and that this could 
best be done through the columns of the 
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foreign language newspapers. ‘Therefore a 
Foreign Language Governmental Informa- 
tion Service was established as a department 
of the Committee on Public Information. 
Press releases in foreign languages were sent 
to all the foreign language newspapers. In 
addition to this press service, thousands of 
inquiries sent in by individuals were an- 
swered. Since May, 1919, this service has 
been financed from other than government 
sources. On January 1, 1920, it became a 
bureau of the American Red Cross. 

Because of their experience in the organi- 
zation of co-operative societies and the ad- 
ministration of co-operative stores in Europe, 
many immigrants have made attempts to 
establish similar enterprises here, but so far 
without marked success. It is difficult to 
estimate to what extent the lack of interest 
on the part of the federal and the various 
state governments is responsible for these 
failures. However, it is only during the last 
fifteen years that special laws providing for 
the incorporation of such societies have been 
passed by most of the states. Many of these 
laws are not yet altogether satisfactory. 
There are only a few states which maintain 
departments to study co-operative activities 
and to advise those interested in conducting 
co-operative societies, a lack which has hin- 
dered the development of what may eventu- 
ally become a substantial contribution to our 
economic life. 

The immigrant was unfamiliar with the 
type of insurance against illness and death 
offered by the large insurance companies in 
this country. He did not understand them, 
and had no confidence that he would be pro- 
tected. He therefore undertook to provide 
for this need himself by bringing together a 
group of people speaking his language and 
forming a mutual aid society. One of the 
aims of such a society has been to keep up 
the customs and traditions of the racial 
group. Besides being nationalistic it is some- 
times sectarian, requiring its members to 
perform the religious duties of their faith. 
Though it may be a branch of a nation-wide 
organization, it is also allied with the par- 
ticular church to which most of the members 
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belong. In addition to these benefit organi- 
zations, there are church societies whose 
main purpose it is to encourage the fulfill- 
ment of religious duties. Even these usually 
levy small dues to defray the expenses of the 
funeral services of the members. The church 
societies are purely local. 

It is the mutual aid societies which have 
initiated various educational and welfare 
activities, have built their own community 
centers, have published their own news- 
papers and have even become forces in Amer- 
ican politics. The characteristic features of 
these organizations have been co-operation 
and democratic control. The activities have 
been supported by small contributions, usu- 
ally self-assessed, from large numbers of 
people, and the control of expenditures has 
been democratic. I have heard of only one 
instance where an immigrant organization 
has asked Americans for funds to carry out 
its program. 

It was necessary for these racial organiza- 
tions to have some central place of meeting 
and the immigrant turned to practically the 
only places he could find, namely, rooms 
connected with saloons. In some communi- 
ties he built his own buildings and still con- 
tinues to do this. If the community as a 
whole had provided a common center where 
all could meet, natural friendly relations 
might have been established among _ the 
various groups meeting in the same building. 
Many cities do indeed provide municipal 
social centers, but the rules and regulations 
are such that the buildings are not used to 
their full capacities by racial organizations. 
These groups almost always prefer a leader 
who is able to speak their language, but the 
centers have rarely been able to employ such 
workers. Furthermore, most municipal cen- 
ters cannot provide the necessary funds to 
conduct such group activities. At the same 
time, they forbid the use of what to the 
foreign-born seems the only logical method 
of raising money—that is, to charge admis- 
sion to entertainments held at the center. In 
foreign neighborhoods there are few people 
who can devote time as well as money to 
community activities, and funds can best be 
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secured through the small contributions, 
preferably admission fees, from a large 
number of people. In these neighborhoods 
at least a plan providing for partial self- 
support of community centers would meet 
with a favorable response. Social settle- 
ments which are working on this basis are 
often more successful in meeting the needs of 
the foreign-born than are the municipal 
centers. 

A similar situation has developed with 
respect to the libraries. Where the city does 
not provide funds for the purchase of books 
in foreign languages, our foreign-born estab- 
lish libraries of their own. Instead of Ital- 
ians, Poles, and Jews meeting in the public 
library where books in their own languages 
are found, and where the librarian can help 
them to choose suitable books in English, 
they are scattered, each group by itself, 
throughout every city. A few years ago, 
after a public library failed to furnish an ade- 
quate collection of books in the Polish lan- 
guage at one of its branches, the Polish 
societies of the neighborhood got together 
and raised a fund to establish a library of 
their own. By this independent action of 
the racial group an opportunity to connect 
the foreign-born of the neighborhood with an 
American institution was lost. 

The establishment of separate elementary 
and higher schools by our racial organiza- 
tions is to be attributed partly to the condi- 
tions which the immigrants faced in America. 
If they came from one of the formerly de- 
pendent nations, they felt very keenly the 
fact that they were not listed in the census 
reports or the immigration statistics. The 
government, without regard to racial lines, 
classified Poles, Slovenians, Croatians, Slovaks 
and Czechs as Austrians because the Austrian 
government had absorbed these smaller 
states. For the same reason Lithuanians, 
Ukrainians and Poles were put down as 
Russians. To the immigrants these names 
meant only oppression. They realized how 
difficult it would be for them to instil in their 
children pride in the language, history and 
traditions of their country if it was not even 
mentioned in the geography used in the 
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public schools. If the public school authori- 
ties had been able to encourage the use of 
the school buildings after regular hours by 
racial organizations desiring to furnish ad- 
ditional instruction in their mother tongue 
to che younger generation, a great deal of 
dissatisfaction which has resulted in this 
duplication of schools might have been 
avoided. I understand that the religious 
instruction provided when the Gary system 
was in operation in the public schools of 
New York City met with such approval that 
in some sections it is still being continued. 
If a provision were made for religious instruc- 
tion and the teaching of the language and 
history of racial groups in our public schools, 
supported by the groups interested in these 
additional studies, our foreign-born might 
not be supporting a separate system of 
schools. There are of course great difficulties 
in the way of carrying out such a scheme, but 
are these difficulties great enough to justify 
no attempt being made to bring the various 
groups together and to help them to solve 
their common problem as members of one 
community? 

The activities of our foreign-born citizens 
so far described have been largely the out- 
come of their attempt to adjust themselves 
to the new life in America. The parish, on 
the other hand, which has been the unit of 
community organization in many of our 
foreign colonies, has been transplanted direct 
from Europe. In addition to its function as 
a democratic organization for the purpose of 
building and supporting a church, the parish 
stimulates and co-ordinates the activities of 
clubs and societies. In the Polish language 
there is a suffix, which, when added to the 
name of the church, connotes the community 
around the church. Thus from St. Stanislaw 
we get Stanislawowo, from St. Anna we get 
Annowo. Settlements of Poles in every city 
are known by these names. Societies which 
meet within the geographical boundaries of 
the parish are usually referred to as the 
societies of Stanislawowo, Annowo, or what- 
ever the parish may be. Even commercial 
establishments are designated in this same 
way. Societies usually group themselves by 
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parishes in celebrations, festivals, and mass 
meetings. 

Many of the educational and welfare activ- 
ities of the separate organizations or of the 
parish have been undertaken even after 
private and public social agencies have at- 
tempted to cover the field. This has resulted 
in a great deal of duplication of effort and 
overlapping of work of which social workers 
are often unaware. Miss Laura Hood, in her 
paper on “ Foreign Organizations and Family 
Welfare,” cited a striking example of such 
a development. A Croatian national society 
had appointed a committee to report on the 
building of an orphanage for children of 


5 Delivered at the National Conference of Social 
Work, New Orleans, April, 1920. 
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Croatian parents. Through a social worker, 
the committee became interested in the solu- 
tion of the problem through child placing 
instead of through the building of an orphan- 
age. From this there may develop a child 
placing agency for American children of 
Croatian parents. Other instances of this 
kind which might be cited, where a racial 
organization attempts to solve a social prob- 
lem in its own way because it feels that the 
existing social agencies are not meeting all 
the needs, point the necessity for co-ordina- 
tion between the needs felt by racial groups 
and the service offered by social agencies. 
{In the February issue Mr. Sleszynski will discuss 


the co-ordination of the activities of racial groups with 
American social agencies.]} 


DEVELOPING NORMAL LIFE IN AN INSTITUTION 


CAROLINE DE FORD PENNIMAN 


Superintendent, Connecticut Industrial School for Girls 


REMEMBER very distinctly when I 
was doing family case work, how baffled 
and chagrined I used to feel at my in- 

ability to handle the problem of the delin- 
quent child in the family and with what 
relief 1 would hear the committing judge 
send that child where it could be trained and 
given the chance which its own home and my 
best efforts could not give it. I must say 
it never occurred to me in those days that 
time and chance would ultimately send 
me into one of the institutions whither 
these youngsters had gone, to work out after 
all the problems of their care and _ refor- 
mation. 

I had never wanted to do institution work 
of any kind, in fact, had always felt repelled 
by what I thought life in an institution must 
be, so my beginning at Sleighton Farm (the 
old Girls’ House of Refuge of Philadelphia 
transformed and moved to the country) was 
a gracious and benign experience. From 
that school I ultimately passed on to the 
superintendency of the Connecticut Indus- 
trial School for Girls. Had I chosen to 
emulate the administration of my prede- 
cessors I should probably very soon have 
died of depression and the conviction that 
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there existed, after all, the kind of institution 
life | had always dreaded to encounter. As 
it happened, the need for change in this 
school was recognized by the board of direc- 
tors, and I was given free rein to make what- 
ever changes I thought best. In parenthesis 
here I should like to say,—for the benefit of 
any one who may want to know the first 
requisite in reforming a reformatory,—give 
the superintendent liberty to work out her 
own ideas without intert>rence. 

I have been here three years and am still 
making changes. In looking back over the 
experiences of these years, | hardly know 
where tu begin to tell the story. 

As a family case worker I had no notion 
of how a delinquent child should be handled 
in an institution. In the rush of daily work 
I did not give it very much thought. I had 
certain theories about bodily treatment, and 
would have been horrified at cruelty or 
stultifying repression. I am very sure I did 
not know, as I do now, how to read institu- 
tion spirit and atmosphere nor how to look 
at the life through the eyes of the children 
and interpret it as they feel it and react to it. 
As it is I can speak now only for institutions 
caring for juveniles—and it may be that the 
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ideas we are working out here can be applied 
only to juveniles, although I doubt it. 

| found-——what did I not find? All the 
things one who has learned to see and under- 
stand would expect to find in a place where 
“Thou shalt not” had dominated for many 
years, backed up by one maddening measure 
of repression after another. The natural 
reaction of children against senseless rules of 
conduct which can grow up in the regulation 
of institution life and are never met with in 
a normal existence “outside,” was here also, 
increased by the methods of discipline and 
punishment. The “crime” and the punish- 
ment rarely hit a fair balance; and the life 
of the place ran at so low an ebb of interest 
that in order to keep alive the girls broke 
every rule they could, hung together to the 
bitter end, indulged in the lowest forms of 
immorality and the most degrading kind of 
gossip, and had become like nothing else I 
had ever seen before in my life. They were 
“agin the government”’ all the time—did 
not know what loyalty meant and had no 
school spirit (a most important phase of 
their lives, though many people may think 
school spirit in a reformatory is a misnomer). 
Punishments of great severity were visited 
upon miscreants and fear went hand in hand 
with misconduct. The girls living in one 
house were not supposed to speak to girls 
living in the other houses, although all the 
buildings are quite close and the “bounds” 
beyond which no house group could go 
actually joined one another. Since this prac- 
tice is a very general one in reform institu- 
tions, it must have started with the idea of 
segregating the worst type of girl from the 
better. I found that all the girls had a way 
of their own of “‘communicating”—they did 
it on their fingers, silently with their lips, 
and through various facial contortions. What 
did they “communicate”? Everything from 
the most harmless to the most vile—and no 
one could stop it. They were constantly 
having crushes on each other,—for excite- 
ment’s sake on several girls at a time,—and 
they wrote notes to their “sweethearts” 
whenever they could get the chance. The 
tone of these notes was usually vulgar, if not 
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appallingly immoral and indecent, and the 
writer was practically devoid of shame when 
discovered, which did not often happen. 

The girls were not allowed to speak or to 
turn their heads when once they had formed 
the line of march to or from the houses where 
they lived, and were punished if they did. 
They could not walk on the dirt roads but 
had to go on the cement pavements. Why? 
No one knows. They had to eat “on silence” 
and were punished if they did not. They had 
no special privileges for which to work—no 
pleasurable thing to which they could look 
forward, except “going home,” which heaven- 
sent day was far, far away from most of 
them. They had almost no physical care 
and no examinations upon entrance. The 
academic department was unorganized and 
the girls learned very little because all the 
teachers’ time was taken up in a fruitless 
effort to maintain order. In short, they 
existed—no more—and their existence was 
only punctuated by the charms of the illicit, 
the unhealthy and the abnormal. 

They would take all kinds of bodily risks 
in attempts to run away. Locks, bars, bolts, 
and every device for preventing their escape 
were ineffectual. They persisted in their 
attempts, and when it was known a girl was 
planning to run away, a conspiracy of silence 
surrounded her like a wall, no one knew any- 
thing about it—no one would “squeal.” 

I started at once to give privileges which 
would bring pleasurable thoughts into the 
girls’ lives. From the very beginning there 
was a plain understanding between the girls 
and myself that they would lose the privileges 
if they abused them. Then we got to work 
to make them worth something. We un- 
locked doors, unblocked windows, paid no 
attention to “communicating,” and allowed 
long walks off the grounds with a worker in 
charge of groups as large as thirty or forty 
girls. As time passed these privileges were 
extended, until every pleasant phase of the 
girls’ lives came to be looked upon in the 
light of a treat. I sometimes wonder how I 
could have dared start so soon many of the 
radical changes instituted, especially with 
the hopeless type of workers then in the 
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school, and the fact that none of them had 
the faintest idea of the goal ahead of us. 

I have said the idea of school spirit in a 
reformatory might seem a misnomer. It has 
been along the line of developing a real 
school, not a prison, that all our effort has 
been made. It does not seem reasonable to 
talk of reforming the unformed—for cer- 
tainly girls from 8 to 16 can hardly be called 
fully developed. But a training school can- 
not be successfully run on prison plans, and 
the training which is going to be most bene- 
ficial and develop the highest type of school 
spirit, with all its fine character building, is 
the training least hampered by silly rules. 

It should be remembered that most of the 
girls committed to these institutions have 
failed in their normal life, because they have 
not respected the liberty afforded them as 
members of society. For one reason or an- 
other they have made it unsafe for themselves 
or for others that they continue to mingle with 
society. Ultimately, however, they must be 
returned to it and what can be a better prepa- 
ration than that which teaches them respect 
for liberty by giving it? This means the end 
of repression, of silence, of rules which no 
girl will ever meet in the world outside the 
institution, and of everything which tends 
toward an abnormal life in the institution. 
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It does not mean the destruction of all 


order nor the breakdown of discipline. Quite | 


the contrary. Once put into effect, discipline 
becomes easy, for there is trust in a good 
school spirit, and girls who know they are 
trusted will for the most part live up to it. 
Allowed to speak to any girl, as in ordinary 
life they would wherever they might see her, 
they will find crushes less exciting and the 
point will be entirely taken away from note- 
writing. 

Girls who are kept busy and interested in 
their work or study all day will appreciate 
simple pleasures and privileges when they 
come. Made to pay for these privileges 
by good behavior, they will realize their 
value. 

This in brief is the plan we have followed 
for over three years, and there is a spirit in 
the school which must be seen to be under- 
stood. Repression and fear are no more. 
Harsh discipline is a thing of the past. Pun- 
ishment, such as it is, is very mild and is 
given with the view of helping the girl to 
overcome her faults. We are free—but we 
are orderly and we run away very seldom. 
Nevertheless we still count the days before 
parole, and that in itself is a fact which bids 
us pause and reflect. The happy man is the 
free man. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PUBLICITY AND THEIR 
FINANCIAL VALUE’ 


HELEN OSGOOD 


General Secretary, Lynn (Mass.) Associated Charities 


ROPER publicity, legitimate adver- 

tising, the art of salesmanship are part 

of the problem of every organization 
whose work depends upon voluntary finan- 
cial support. An industrial city of about one 
hundred thousand presents its own peculiar 
problems and our society is constantly on 
the alert to adopt such methods of publicity 
as will bring that long-time intelligent sup- 
port without which a family case work 


1 Given at the first Inter-City Conference of Family 
Societies in Eastern Massachusetts cities, January 28, 
1920. 
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agency cannot hope to meet the needs of the 
community. 

The newspapers, of which we have two, 
are the most obvious means of publicity. 
We send to them regularly: 

(1) Reports of the monthly meetings of 
our board of directors, giving the report of 
the month’s work, problems of especial in- 
terest or social significance, the findings or 
the plans of special committees. In this 
report we also acknowledge contributions 
received for any department of our work, 
without designating amounts given, as well 
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as gifts of clothing and special professional 
services rendered. 

(2) Appeals for special families or for par- 
ticular types of need. Our aim, after making 
sure that the family situation could not be 
identified even by the family itself (and 
herein is room for infinite skill in making 
truth regarding essentials tally with thorough- 
going protection of our families), is to make 
that appeal human and interesting; to have 
it emphasize the strongest and best qualities 
in the family’s life, to make it constructive, 
educational, and suggestive of a social plan. 
This appeal should never be regarded as a 
means of preaching social service nor can it 
legitimately be based on exaggerated phys- 
ical suffering or the material out of which 
sob stuff grows. ‘Two sentences in an appeal 
for an outfit of new clothing and equipment 
for a boy who was losing his sight and for 
whom admission had been secured to a school 
for the blind, brought a response sufficient 
to care for the little fellow’s needs for the first 
two years of his school life. The sentences 
were: ‘ This little fellow has met the exacting 
physical and mental requirements for admis- 
sion to one of our best schools for teaching 
the blind. It is now our part to meet the less 
exacting financial demands,—who will help 
us do this?” It is essential that thought and 
care be exercised in reporting to city editors 
the results of appeals and the appreciation of 
the society’s executive and board of directors. 

(3) Material to be used in a weekly column 
under the caption “Suppose we had ¥ 
ora more suitable heading. Under this head 
may be placed appeals for furniture, bedding, 
clothing of special sizes, skates, sleds, toys, 
invalid chairs and appliances, requests for 
special opportunities of work, or offers of 
particular services. 

A second valuable means of general pub- 
licity is through public meetings. For our 
last annual meeting we secured the use of 
a convenient and well-appointed hall—and 
the services of a speaker recently returned 
from abroad of whose ability we were sure. 
We ended the evening with a presentation of 
Lady Gregory’s “Workhouse Ward.” The 


meeting was unusually attractive, as evi- 
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denced by the full house which listened at- 
tentively to the report of our year’s work, 
our successes and some of our failures. We 
explained in a practical way the meaning of 
social case work, the value and results of 
service; we outlined plans for future work 
and bespoke larger personal and financial 
support. In advertising this meeting, we 
used the daily press twice through the social 
column and three times by a front page ad- 
vertisement—given by the papers at the 
request of one of our directors. We sent 
copies of the president’s and executive secre- 
tary’s reports in advance to the papers (in 
order to meet their convenience in setting 
up); we called on the editors the morning 
after the meeting offering any other material 
they might care to use. A little later the 
president of the society wrote personally to 
the editors expressing his thanks for the 
generous space given and for the intelligent 
and sympathetic reporting. 

A more intimate form of publicity comes 
through a community case conference which 
our society conducts in co-operation with the 
other social agencies of the community. Al- 
though a case conference may not properly 
be classified as publicity, its teaching value 
for this purpose should not be ignored or 
forgotten. 

Lectures and certain courses of instruction 
come more legitimately under the head of 
propaganda. For the past two years our 
society has conducted a course of eight lec- 
tures on subjects dealing with social work. 
We have secured specialists in various fields 
to give the lectures and have invited to them 
church workers, committee members, school 
teachers and volunteer workers from our own 
and five other social agencies. Such a course 
has high social value from an educational 
viewpoint. It brings our own program to 
the attention of the directors and committees 
of other agencies as well as to the public in 
general. 

In connection with our annual report, we 
publish a social service directory which lists 
all the social agencies of the city with the 
names of the president and the executive 
worker of each. This brings our annual 
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publication to the attention of the directors 
and workers of other agencies and makes it 
of greater use to them as well as to our own 
contributors. 

The location of the offices of the society 
has proved to be of distinct publicity value 
to us. In 1915 we moved to a new and con- 
veniently equipped bank building. This 
building has since become the headquarters 
for the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, American Red Cross, Catholic 
Charities Center, Remedial Loan Associa- 
tion, a co-operative bank, and the parish 
office of a large church. We have found that 
a light, clean, attractive office in a business- 
like place is conducive to a contented staff of 
workers, to interesting case conferences and 
to effective committee meetings. Better 
than this, we find that these surroundings 
lead to a more self-respecting attitude in our 
clientele, an attitude of confidence in our 
ability to help and of cheerfulness and mutual 
respect. 

Of course, any amount of ingenuity in our 
methods of publicity would be ineffectual 
unless based on good sound case work and 
a business-like handling of our finances. 
Our ways and means committee, which con- 
sists of six members, has devised a filing sys- 
tem which has greatly simplified the gathering 
of our funds: 

1. A duplicate file, one part kept alpha- 
betically and one part by months. The cards 
used have spaces for names, addresses, oc- 
cupation, business firm, etc., and for an entry 
of an annual or occasional contribution. 
Each month, as annual contributions fall 
due, Mr. X, our chairman, sends a personal 
letter of reminder; if the donor fails to re- 
spond, follow-up letters are sent at suitable 
intervals calling attention to special services 
which we have rendered or for which we have 
plans. An occasional giver is either a first 
time or an intermittent contributor. If the 
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annual recurrence of his gift permits, he is 


tactfully approached the third year as an 
established yearly contributor. Mr. X acts 
upon the theory that the renewal of the con- 
tribution of a person who has once given is 
more easily secured than is a new contri- 
bution. 

2. A supplementary file made up of lapsed 
contributors, a suggested list made up by 
members of the board of directors, of con- 
tributors to special appeals, etc., lists taken 
from society notes, business lists and cham- 
ber of commerce memberships. The society 
makes no second appeal to yearly contribu- 
tors. We keep in touch with contributors by 
mailing to them our annual report, extracts 
from special reports, a booklet of stories, and 
by “we want you to know” letters. Addi- 
tional contributions are not unusual in re- 
sponse to such literature. The committee 
raises funds for special families or for special 
kinds of need through (a) natural resources 
of family; (b) suggestions made at the case 
conference; (c) letters to groups of people, 
outlining a definite family problem and pre- 
senting a budget and plan; (d) newspaper 
appeals as noted above; (e) churches, clubs 
and specialized charitable organizations. Our 
social service directory includes all church 
clubs other than those organized for a purely 
parochial purpose and copies of it are mailed 
to such club officers. This has tended to 
interest clubs in some of the churches in the 
acceptance of responsibility beyond church 
limits. 

But we try to keep definitely before us the 
realization that our machinery, however efh- 
cient, is but a means to an end. Continual 
vigilance, self-criticism, comparison with the 
methods of other agencies, and an adaptation 
or substitution in order to meet changing 
social conditions or new needs are essential if 
a family work agency is to fulfill its function 
towards the varied groups in the community. 


Pi 
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THE CHURCH COUNCIL 


ANNIE L. CHESLEY 
Secretary, Cambridge Welfare Union 


E HAVE been trying here in Cam- 
bridge an experiment which may 
be suggestive to organizations else- 
where. Last spring we changed our name 
from the Cambridge Associated Charities to 
the Cambridge Welfare Union. It seemed 
to us very important at that time that the 
community should understand our reasons 
for doing this and should also understand 
the various adjustments of the work of the 
Welfare Union to changing social conditions, 
particularly those which had arisen since the 
war. We realized too that after forty years 
of work in the community we should, as it 
were, take account of stock and give very 
serious consideration to the aims of our work 
and our relation to other social organizations. 
We finally decided that one of the best 
ways of reaching the community would be 
through the churches. The formation of a 
Church Council, consisting of delegates from 
each church appointed by the pastors, was 
our initial step. We gave a great deal of 
time to interviewing the clergy of all denom- 
inations in order to make our purpose clear 
to them. The first meeting was held the 
latter part of September, 1920. Up to that 
time we had approached twenty-six churches, 
and seventeen delegates had been appointed. 
Out of this number, ten attended a meeting 
with the committee appointed by the Board 
of Directors to plan the work. Results were 
most gratifying. All the delegates who were 
not already identified with our work be- 
came members of our case conferences, a 
contact which promised them an intimate 
acquaintance with our work. The aim of 
our first meeting was twofold: to secure from 
the clergy and delegates as many suggestions 
as possible as to how we might be of service 
to them; and to state in general terms what 
we considered our function in the com- 
munity. 
The delegates returned to their respective 
churches and arranged for opportunities for 
some member of the Board of Directors or 
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staff to speak either at a Sunday service or 
during the week before some of the church 
organizations. Within a week, we had ten 
requests for speakers. When one of our di- 
rectors, a brilliant Harvard professor, was 
asked to take a morning service at one church 
and an evening. service at another, his first 
exclamation was, “Speak in the churches? 
Jiminy Christmas!” But he did it just the 
same. 

Our next step was to call a meeting of our 
‘speakers’ bureau,” consisting of ten mem- 
bers from the Board of Directors and three 
from the office staff, to discuss at length the 
points that it was most important to bring 
out. It was agreed that we should not try 
to explain all the machinery of our work, but 
should give the reasons for our change of 
name, the main purposes of the society, and 
our relations with the overseers of the poor 
and with the other agencies doing family 
work in the community. Suggestions for the 
speakers were drawn up, and a typewritten 
copy mailed to each. The following are a 
few of the suggestions made: 


‘ 


1. Aim to interest and to inform, but especially to 
interest, your auditors. 

2. Plan your talk so as to occupy two or three min- 
utes less than the time limit set for you; leave out 
anything rather than exceed this limit. (Have your 
watch in such a position that you can glance at it con- 
veniently.) 

3. Go over your talk in thought till you are so 
familiar with it that you can look freely into the faces 
of your auditors while delivering it, and maintain a 
cheerful manner. 

4. It will be necessary for the speaker to have the 
nature and scope of our work vividly in mind. Study 
the data given in the folders prepared by the office. 

5. Be able to make clear the three following points: 

(1) Is the work undertaken by this society a 
necessary one or one worth doing? 

(2) Does the society do this work well? 

(3) Does the society do this work economically? 


Brief descriptive folders of our work gave 
the speakers a starting point for their talks. 
It was suggested that they should not become 
argumentative; that it was better to give 
such an account of the work of the society 
as would enable the hearer to draw his own 


conclusions. They were not to attempt an 
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appeal for money. They might ask for vol- 
unteer visitors and motor service, and also, 
when speaking before women’s organiza- 
tions, for new and second-hand clothing. 

We reached the ten churches represented 
by the delegates before our annual meeting 
early in November. Since then, we have 
organized the delegates from other churches 
and are planning another meeting with all 
the delegates early in December, hoping to 
cover at least forty churches within the next 
few weeks. 

It is perhaps too soon to speak of results. 
We know that one contributor, who had been 
interested in giving to individuals but who 
had had little sympathy with our organized 
efforts to deal with disadvantaged families, 
sent us a substantial check. How much it 
has had to do with other new subscribers who 
have contributed this fall we cannot say. 
We have secured several new volunteer 
Visitors, some motor service and a good deal 
of new and second-hand clothing. We plan 
to make the Church Council a continuing 
organization as long as it is necessary, and 
through the delegates we hope not only to 
have our aims and purposes better under- 
stood, but to be able also to reach the 
churchys at any time for special needs. 


PROBABLY GUILTY 


“Examination after sentence is like a post mortem 
examination at a hospital—not exactly the thing to do 
for a sick man.’”’—Dr. A. W. Stearns, Massachusetts 
State Conference of Charities, Pittsfield, October, 1915. 


HE interest of the crowded courtroom 

centered on a slight, pale-faced young 
man standing in the pen. The charge was 
attempted murder and the man pleaded 
guilty. The police officer who had made the 
arrest went to the witness stand and told his 
story: The prisoner had been seen by two 
fishermen wading into the waters of the 
Cove, clasping an infant in his arms; one 
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of the fishermen put out in a boat, the other . 


called the police. The man had told a con- 
fused story of domestic difficulties, failure to 
find work and the determination to “end it 
all” for himself and his child. Two general 
practitioners had tested the man’s mental 
condition in a brief interview held before the 
court opened and had adjudged him sane. 
He was found probably guilty by the court, 
held over for the grand jury in $3000 bail, 
and, failing to furnish this amount, was com- 
mitted to the house of correction for the 
three months intervening before the next 
grand jury sitting. 

Here are the true facts of the case as pre- 
sented to the probation officer before the 
hearing: The man had made three previous 
attempts at suicide, and at one time had 
tried to do away with his entire family by 
turning on the gas. He had recently been 
an inmate of an insane hospital for three 
months and was moreover in an advanced 
stage of tuberculosis. 

After the finding of the court the man’s 
young wife, called from her work in the mill 
to be on hand as a witness, told the police 
officer with tears streaming down her face 
that she knew her man was not “all there” 
and that he ought to be “shut up in a hos- 
pital, not sent to prison.”” If the man had 
been under sentence he could have been sent 
to a tuberculosis sanatorium. As it was, he 
was merely committed to jail because he 
could not raise $3000 bail—a failure hardly 
to be wondered at—and so was denied the 
medical care which might have saved his life. 

Might not the expenditure of a little more 
time, a little more effort and thought on the 
part of the police and the court, have served 
to “differentiate” this man to a certain ex- 
tent and secure for him the kind of care that 
he needed? 


H. P. K. 








BOOK REVIEW 


HE Dame Scuoot or Experience: Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1920. 279 pp. 

You can, Mr. Crothers assures us, say anything you 
please if you say it pleasantly, and then in ten delight- 


ful essays he proves the truth of his maxim. It is difh- 
cult to tell whether one gains from them more of plea- 
sure or of profit, so happy is the mingling of the two 
qualities. Of course we realize that Mr. Crothers was 
not writing for the peculiar edification of the social 
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worker, although our profession comes in for a fair share 
of pleasant recognition. But in the mirror which the 
author holds up to the foibles of humanity in general, 
the astute social worker glimpses frequent reflections 
of his own problems and shortcomings. 

We can learn much from that great educator, Ex- 
perience, including the wise use of adverbs. “ What kind 
of ability,” asks the Wayfarer, in an interview with the 
Dame, “do you value most in your school?” “ Adapta- 
bility. I have pupils who have a great deal of ability, 
but they stand around helplessly waiting for some one to 
tell them how to use it. They look for a job that can 
fit them. It never occurs to them that they are being 
measured by the job, and must submit to a few neces- 
sary alterations before they can be accepted.” 

There is in this same essay a suggestion that the 
ultra-modern thinker may turn out to be an aboriginal, 
discarding recklessly the hard lessons which civiliza- 
tion has gained by experience; that if we are really in 
the advance class we shall understand how to conjugate 
our verbs—to help, to suffer—in the first person plural; 
that, after all, experience is best treated as a verb, and 
our search must be for the right adverb. 

The Teacher’s Dilemma is, alas! also the dilemma of 
the social worker, and we are agreed that “the way of 
the uplifter is hard.”” How to lure the learner on step 
by step from the known to the unknown, to gain a con- 
tact by analogy and parable, yet not to be misunder- 
stood by the literal-minded is indeed a task for the 
boldest. Failure to raise the average level of intelli- 
gence presents no more awful picture than does the 
possibility of success. “If within a year the average 
intelligence of the population of the earth were raised 
ten per cent, what a commotion there would be! There” 
is not an institution which would not feel the shock as of 
an earthquake. What authorities would be set at 
naught, what dignitaries would be disgraced, what a 
vast number of respected leaders would find their occu- 
pation gone! If with this intellectual change of level 
there should occur a corresponding moral uplift, the 
result would be, as the newspaper reporter would say, 
indescribable. I cannot imagine the confusion of values 
that would follow.”’ Certainly the aim of social work 
as of teaching is to produce “a larger number of human 
beings who are capable of moral and intellectual in- 
itiative.”’ 

It is with a true case worker’s sense that Mr. Crothers 
uncovers for us the besetting desire of every man to be 
somebody else and indicates that, although in attaining 
the end which we have chosen for our goal we must per- 
force lose the opportunity to cultivate the by-ways of our 
personality, we canstill, by “sanctifying little sabbaths, 
it may be of ten minutes’ length,” find an outlet for our 
other selves. 

The awful power of the written word which leads us 
to believe “that things which appear under the same 
headlines must have some sinister connection” suggests 
to the “literate” that they should avoid this peril by 
using their minds when they read. While in natural 
enemies he admits the animosity which exists between 
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certain groups, Mr. Crothers gently points the way to 
making the best use of these diversities. 

But if we might enter a petition we should beg that 
our friend Bagster, after he has finished his duties as 
adviser to Efficiency Experts, would turn his attention 
to doing some intensive work on social workers. While 
waiting for that happy day we may pick what we can 
for our own benefit out of the advice which he gives the 
efficiency engineer. 

The publicity man wonders why his campaign for 
the good of humanity, his effort to make the churches 
efficient, is not meeting with the success which his com- 
mercial publicity has attained. He is using the same 
familiar methods—rousing the curiosity of his public, 
repeating a catchy slogan, organizing his workers into 
businesslike groups—yet somehow he isn’t “selling the 
goods.” Very gently Mr. Bagster suggests to his client 
that religion is neither automobiles nor dress goods; 
that to present investment in religion as a wise business 
venture is perhaps not as stimulating to the imagina- 
tion as to present it in the guise of a spiritual asset. 
He urges him to “tell the plain truth about the motive 
that sends the missionary out’”’—that is, belief in his 
mission. “ When you come to that point in your speech 
where you say, ‘And even if there were no higher mo- 
tive it would be worth your while,’ etc., etc.—cut that 
out too. You have a higher motive. Stick to that! 
Why do you suggest a lower motive that isn’t half so 
You lose spiritual momentum while yeu 
Besides, the higher motive is re- 
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appealing? 
are changing gears. 
ligious, and it is religion you are trying to ‘get across. 

Mr. Bagster finds the efficiency expert to the college 
rather less easy to deal with. Armed with a card which 
he had used successfully in standardizing the work of 
shovelers (are we perhaps reminded of uniform statisti- 
cal cards for all comers which are urged as aids to the 
efficiency of social service?), the engineer starts out to 
gage the accomplishments of the professors. He makes 
allowances for certain differences in the time needed to 
shovel clay into wheelbarrows and Elizabethan litera- 
ture into freshmen’s minds; otherwise the card seems 
to him to fit the case exactly. Group action, pride in the 
results, the need of standardizing production in order 
to build up a reliable trademark, are his slogans for the 
college. In the research department particularly he 
found great “lack of business method. . . . Some 
of the most distinguished researchers had very vague 
ideas as to what they were going to discover—and they 
had no idea of time whatever . . . Anybody with 
business sense can see that the psychological moment 
for publishing a discovery is the moment when you 
make it. Then it has some news value. . . . [| 
had a plain talk with the men of the department. I 
said, ‘We will no longer tolerate dilatory methods. 
You must make good or get out. Verification is all 
right, but it must not be allowed to interfere with pub- 
lication.’” After a few of the professors had resigned, 
however, things ran like clockwork, but, as he com- 
plained to Mr. Bagster, were very uninteresting. It is 
then that the adviser points out that uniformity is 
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rarely interesting. He quotes from the expert’s own 
teacher, Taylor: “The mechanism of management 
must not be mistaken for its essence or underlying 
philosophy. Precisely the same mechanism will in one 
case produce disastrous results and in another be bene- 
ficent. The same mechanism which will produce the 
finest results when made to serve the underlying princi- 
ples of scientific management, will lead to failure 
and disaster if accompanied by the wrong spirit 
in those who are using it. Hundreds of people have 
already mistaken the mechanism of this system for 
its spirit.” 

We are hearing much about uniformity in social ser- 
vice today, of the need of efficiency, of judging results 
by a footrule method. The urgent need to show accom. 
plishment, to publish discoveries which will show that 
we are up and doing, is focussing our attention on the 
machinery instead of on the spirit of efficiency. Mr. 
Bagster gives us a timely warning, for in social service 
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as in education we must tolerate the idiosyncrasies of 
human beings and must realize that “a man’s spiritual - 
efficiency as a general encourager of human effort con- 
sists in his knowledge of the abundance of things worth 
doing, and in his abundant sympathy with those who 
are trying to do these things, even if they do not do them 
very well.” 

There is a not-to-be-gotten-away-from seriousness 
in this whimsicality, a seriousness which in the last 
four essays comes strongly to the front in a critical sur- 
vey of some of the ideals and actualities of present-day 
America. We should like to strengthen our own faith 
by repeating the closing words of the book: Our con- 
sciousness of present hindrances “does not obscure the 
fact that the American people did run well, nor does it 
prevent us from believing that they will again take up 
their international responsibilities bravely and cheer- 
fully. It is a new day though the dawn has not yet 


come.” 
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